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“THE GIRL I LEFT 
BEHIND ME.” 
(Photo from C. L. Aab.) 


MA BIEN AIMEE QUE 


J'AI DU QUITTER. 
LONG, LONG WAY TO BRITTANY, TOO. 
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PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR 


OME of them call it the World War, 
some the European War and some 
with even greater poverty of imagina- 

tion, call it the Great War. Its true name 
is the War of The Ten Nations. But if we 
moderns had that lively dramatic instinct 
which led our ancestors to name their con- 
flicts by such titles as the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear, we should call this the War of the 
Trenches. Aside from the first great dash 
of the Germans toward Paris, the initial 
rushes of the Germans and Austrians toward 
Poland and the Russian counter-attack, the 
fruitless invasions of Servia and the siege of 
Tsing-tau, this has teen a trench war. It 
has been a trench war not only in France 
but in Poland. The nearest resemblance to 
it in history was the campaign Lefore Peters- 
burg in 1864, but that affords no exact 
parallel. 

The life in the trenches will form the 
theme of most of the historical writing 
about this war when it is over. It sounds 
more prosaic than the battle-life of old, 
when, instead of living in ditches, men are 
supposed to have spent most of their time 
in desperate charges and fierce assaults. 
It is not. The wars of old were really con- 
ducted in a much more humdrum fashion 
most of the time. In the Middle Ages 
armies in the field often got along for as 
many months without a real fight as they 
do now in a South American republic. But 
something is happening every minute in the 
irenches. 


The Unexpected Guest 


AKE, for example, an accasion at dusk 

on the banks of the Yser, when the 
occupants of a French trench were ordered 
to make an attack. According to custom 
the soldier in command of the French, a 
Sergeant, called out, “Are we all here?” 
There was the usual mechanical answer in 
the affirmative, but one dissenting voice 
called out: ‘Sergeant, there is one too many 
of us.’”’” ‘“‘Nonsense,” said the Sergeant, 
“count again.” And the men counted. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then the 
Sergeant sharply asked: “Well?” One of 
the soldiers cried out, “Here is the extra 
man,” and pushed to the front a German 
soldier with a uniform so mud stained that 
. it might have belonged to any army. ‘“What 
in the name of wonder are you doing here?” 
cried the astounded Sergeant. The Ger- 
man, raising his hands in an appeal for 
mercy, cried out, “Ja, ja, Kamerad,” and 
that was all they could get out of their un- 
expected prisoner; and they never did learn 
how he happened to get among them. 

It has been assumed that the use of air 
vessels has entirely superseded the old 
methods of obtaining information. Yet the 
rival armies make a more extended use of 
spies than ever was done by any army in the 


past. They appear in each other’s trenches 
dressed in all conceivable disguises, for the 
purpose of learning gun positions and other 
necessary information as if no such thing 
as an aeroplane existed. They risk their 
lives with an indomitable recklessness which 
has never been surpassed. Not only pri- 
vates but officers undertake this work, men 
of noble title and descent, and the Kaiser 
has given the Iron Cross to many for extra- 
ordinary exploits in this line. Two English 
officers were talking together amicably as 
an English dispatch-bearer happened to 
pass. Suddenly one of the officers sprang 
upon the other, wrested some papers from 
him and ran. The other officer screamed 
out ‘Shoot him!” and the dispatch bearer 
fired and brought down the fleeing man. 
He was not an English officer at all, but a 
disguised German who had managed to 
deceive the real officer. He paid with his 
life for his daring exploit. 


His Thoughts Under Fire 


ROBABLY no question interests civil- 

ians more than that of how men feel 
when they are under fire. Here is one 
answer, made in a private letter from a 
British officer: 

“I have often wondered what are the 
feelings of men under fire. Mine were these: 
I thought that the buzz of the bullet as it 
passed was very much like the buzz of a bee, 
and I wondered vaguely whether one would 
pass through me and the officer who was 
standing just behind the Chaplain—I won- 
dered whether I should stop it entirely or 
whether it would pass through loth of us, 
we being in line. I had no other thoughts 
than those at all.” 

This officer is writing about his first ex- 
perience under fire. He says that two or 
three other officers and about ten men were 
with him at the time, “‘and only one, as far 
as I could see, moved a muscle during the 
firing. He bent his head once, almost 
involuntarily.” 

But stories of battle and exposu.e to 
death are only incidentally treated in the 
narratives the soldiers send to their homes. 
The thing which makes the most abiding 
impression upon them seems to be the dis- 
comfort of trench life. They do not whine 
or complain, on the contrary it seems to im- 
press them chiefly as a novel experience, one 
worth talking about. For instance: 

“The damp has got into my pockets. I 
am wet from head to heel. My hands are 
caked in mud; I am wet through, and have 
nowhere a chance to dry myself. Every- 
thing and every pocket is ruined, and my 
money is nothing but a lump of colored 
paper. I have tried to dry the lead pencil 
I am writing with by candle light in my 
dug-out, but it is no use. The water is 
trickling down the walls and giving me a 


shower bath all the time. My breeches are 
thick with mud. I don’t suppose even my 
mother would recognize me at this minute. 
I have tried in vain to dry my hands. I 
have blown on them and held them round 
the candle, but it is no good. They are 
inches deep in mud. My revolver case has 
turned into putty, and my muffler is more 
like a mud pie than anything else. The 
paper I am writing om I found round some 
chocolate in my dug-out. Somehow it had 
kept dry. My watch has stopped at 5, as 
the wet and mud have penetrated it. I 
have lived on chocolate all day long, and I 
am going into a cellar near here to get some- 
thing to eat whenever I can be relieved. 
This cellar belongs to a ruined farm that 
has not a wall standing.” 


Mired to His Waist 


ND this, from another officer, describ- 
ing his first day in the trenches: 

“I spent one hour with three other men 
digging a man out who had sunk up to his 
waist in mud. I thought we had lost him. 
I saw the boots drawn off some of my men, 
and to cap it all I fell into five feet of water 
in one of our communicating trenches and 
got wet through. 

“Could you see me, I must present an 
incongruous sight; perfectly clean hands, 
face, neck, teeth, and my hair done, and 
all my clothes caked in mud. My coat 
weighs ten pounds, I swear; I am mud 
everywhere. 

“I will leave this depressing side alone, 
and tell you of our times of fun. Five nights 
ago I took a party to tear a farm roof down. 
We were being sniped at all the time; in 
clearing the debris away from the floor one 
of my men found a frock coat. He put it on. 
You cannot imagine the sight. I laughed. 
It was tight at the waist and the French 
shoulders, and he strutted about with it.” 

“It is pitiful,” says the Chaplain, the 
Rev. W. K. Griffin, “‘to see the men arrive 
from the trenches, many of them quite un- 
able to walk, and the test of them merely 
hobble along. This is due to the effect of 
continual standing in the water. Some of 
the trenches are waist deep in slimy mud, 
but all of them are knee deep.”’ 

A Canadian private says that as it was 
impossible to lie down in the mud, he and 
his comrades sat on their equipments at 
night, and of course did not sleep much, 
“though most of us negotiated torty winks 
at intervals when not on watch. Some 
of our men,” he says, “‘were hardly able to 
crawl out of the trenches when our turn 
came to be relieved, and I hardly think 
human flesh could possibly stand the con- 
ditions prevailing for more than three days 
at the most.” 

What is the effect of such life upon their 
morale? Let this same Canadian private 
answer: 

“I was much struck by the bahavior of 
the boys who had never been under fire 
before; in fact, I was surprised. Of course, 
we all realize that we carry our lives in our 
hands, and I think the most of us don’t 
worry. We found time to laugh ard joke 
while the shells were bursting overhead, and 
quite a few uncomplimentary remarks were 
addressed to the German gunners on their 
indifferent marksmanship.” 
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THE BOY SCOUTS ARE PLAYING AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
This Is Stephen Otto, a Belgian, Aged 15, Who Took Part in the Attack on the Forts of Boncelles, Obtained 
Permission from the German Commander to Work with the Red Cross and Afterward 


Escaped Back to the Belgian Army. | 
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THE ROLE OF THE BOY SCOUT IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 








Joseph Goossens of Brussels, Often German Pathfinder Collecting Clothes Prudent Marino, Aged 14, Who Killed a German 


Under Fire in the Fighting for the Soldiers on Berlin’s Officer Single Handed at Monroux, was 
in Belgium “Bundle Day.” Wounded in Several Engagements and 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) (Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) Promote d to the Rank of Sergeant- 
fourrier in the French Army. 
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THE AGED COUNT HAESELER GEN. SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, 


Inspecting the German Boy Scouts. The British Founder of the Boy Scout Movement. 
(Photo from Press IMustrating Co.) (Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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THE ROLE OF THE BOY SCOUT IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 


E European war is furnishing the Boy Scout 

- of America his inspiration and the Boy Scout 

of Europe his opportunity. To what extent 
the boys of the warring nations have assisted prac- 
tically in the advancement of their respective na- 
tional causes has been better reported, so far, by 
the camera than by the cable. The story of the 
boys has been lost in the crashing of vast arma- 
ments; probably it will not be written until after 
the war. But it may be inferred from the photo- 
graphs arriving with the war mails, the best of 
which, up to this writing, are published on these 
three pages, that the Boy Scouts of Europe are 
making good. 

In 1908 an institution was started in England 
by Lieut. Gen. Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, which 
in a few years was destined to spread into almost 
every civilized country on the globe, in each being 
changed and modified so as to respond to the 
needs and sentiments of the community. This 
institution was the Boy Scout organization, an 
association which, in the United States, has reached 
a high state of popular development under Ernest 
Thompson Seton and others. 


THE NATIONAL SPIRIT. 


The fundamental principles of the organization, 


as conceived by the founder, consisted of self-dis- 
cipline without abnegation, heroism without 
egotism or cruelty, a respect for truth, and a 
healthy, observing physique that comes from well- 
arranged work and play inthe open. In America 
it was natural that these principles should early 
adapt the woodcraft of the Indian; in France, a 
sort of combination of the chivalry of a Bayard 
and valor of a Napoleon; in Germany, the prin- 
cipal Boy Scout organizer, Count Hasler, found 
his inspiration in the German Army; in Greece and 
Rumania it is the Church. with its traditions of 
the Byzantine Empire and the Crusades, which 
has guided the development of the corps. 

In every case, it cannot be denied that, whatever 
his formative influences, the Boy Scout, when he 
becomes a soldier, performs his duties better than 
ene who has not had his training. For, in every 
case, what is first reached in the boy is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Seton, who, admitting a healthy 
mind and body to work on, says: 

PROVING THEIR COURAGE. 


“‘Civilized man is supposed to find in high 
principle his master impulse. But those who 
believe that the men of our race, not to mention 
boys, are civilized in this highest sense, would be 
greatly surprised if confronted with figures. * * * 
The boy from 10 to 15, like the savage, is purely 
physical in his ideals. I do not know that I ever 
met a boy that would not rather be John L. 
Sullivan than Darwin or Tolstoy. Therefore, | 
accept the fact, and seek to keep in view an ideal 
that is physical, but also clean, manly, heroic, 
already familiar, and leading with certainty to 
higher things.” 

When the story of the Boy Scouts of the present 
war comes to be written it will be found to furnish 
a most interesting commentary on the various 
conceptions of national ideals. It will be revealed 
that the French Boy Scout has performed val- 
uable services for the Red Cross; that the German 
Boy Scout has proved his courage by bearing 
messages, handling ammunition, and even by 
taking his place on the firing line; and that, 
should Rumania enter the war, her Boy Scouts 
will go to their new duties with the inspiration of 
prayer and anthem. 


IN HOME DEFENSE. 


In England alone has the original conception 
of the Boy Scouts been materially diverted through 
the necessity of the nation. Here they are being 
drilled under arms for a defense of the island, and 
the women who will join them in it are, in many 
cases, teaching them to shoot. In both cases, 
however, it is an expediency only to be resorted 
to in the last extremity—in one instance to defend 
the home; in the other to protect the honor, both 
of which will then have lost their natural pro- 
tectors. 
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GEN. GALLIENI INSPECTING FRENCH BOY SCOUTS IN PARIS. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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BOY SCOUTS OF BUDAPEST DIRECTING HUNGARIAN 
RESERVISTS TO THE BARRACKS. 






SCOUTS WITH 
RUCTOR. 
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AFTER A HEAVY THAW IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 


A FRENCH CAMP FLOODED 


' 


Militant Christianity in England. The Lord Mayor of London Opens the St. Catherine Coleman Rifle Club’s 
Shooting Range in the Crypt of the Church at Aldgate. 


(Photo from Sport and General.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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A British Aeroplane Landing After a Scouting Flight in Flanders. The Pilot Is Hurrying Off to Headquarters 


to Report Their Observations. 
Fathead from Underwood 4 Underwood) 








GERMAN GUNS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH DISPLAYED IN A PARIS SQUARE. 


(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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MILITARY CLERKS IN THE DEPARTMENT FOR ANSWERING 
INQUIRIES FOR DEAD AND WOUNDED GERMANS. 


(Photos from Press IWustrating Co.) 
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SOLDIERS AT BOUY, NEAR RHEIMS. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 


Mountain Rifleman of France 


UST as in a wholesale military execution an 
expert with the bayonet is selected to pass 
along the line and give the coup de grace so 

on the longer line of execution, which extends 
from the North Sea to the Vosges, a select corps 
of men is brought up to each point where it is 
necessary to give the “‘stroke of mercy’”’ to a de- 


’ feated but still defiant enemy. This corps is the 


famous Chasseurs-Alpine of France, the mountain 
rifleman, who with their flat Tam o’ Shanter caps 
and long aipenstocks are among the most pictur- 
esque and smartest troops of the army. 

‘The Germans have learned by now not to do 
much in the way of counter-attacking until we 
have gone,”’ said one of their officers, with pardon- 


able pride. ‘‘And, all the same, it isn’t child’s | 


play to deliver an assault. You know how that’s 
done. The men are gathered in the trenches and 
it is arranged that at a given signal every one shall 
bound out and make a rush for the nearest trench. 

“Our men know the fate that awaits them. 
However well the ground has been prepared by 
the artillery, some of the first of them are sure to 
be hit. And then there is the mud, and it’s not 
a pleasant thing to fall wounded in the mud with 
a bullet in your body. 

“‘And then our fellows know, too, that even 
when they have taken the trench they will be 
exposed to death from hand grenades, that they 
will have to clear the communication trenches 
and saps still held by the enemy, which he can 
sweep with machine guns. They've seen all that 
twenty times—from Alsace to the Yser, but par- 
ticularly in Alsace. 

“And yet whén the signal is given there’s not a 
single instant of hesitation. The only man who 
stayed behind in the last charge was a poor devil 
who had lost his reason through monotonous 
waiting.” 

The Chasseurs-Alpine are recruited from the 
mountain villages in the French Vosges, where, 
from father to son, they have been waiting for 
forty-five years to climb the mountains and see 
the sun rise over the valley of the Rhine. 


FRENCH ALPINE CHASSEURS ON THE MARCH IN 
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(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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A MULE TRAIN OF THE ALPINE CHASSEURS BRINGING UP 
AMMUNITION IN THE VOSGES. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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GERMAN PIONEERS REPLACING A BURNED BRIDGE WITH 
PONTOONS OVER .THE WEICHARL. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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SMOLDERING ANIMOSITIES IN THE ORIENT FANNED BY THE WAR 


ARMENIANS NOW FIGHTING WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY AGAINST THE TURKS. 


KURDISH TRIBESMEN DANCING. THE KURDS ARE FIGHTING WITH THE TURKS AND 
HAVE MASSACRED MANY CHRISTIANS IN PERSIA. 


(Photos from Medem.) 
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THE WAR IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS 


MEASURES TO PROTECT EGYPT 


ENGLAND’S 


HE exact number of troops upon which 
Great Britain depends for the defense of her 
new protectorate, the Sultanate of Egypt, is 

not known. Two facts, however, offer material 
for an hypothesis. The first is that in early 
February two Turkish columns, which had some- 
how succeeded in crossing the peninsula of Sinai, 
were defeated with much slaughter and the loss 
of many prisoners. The seond is a record of the 
troops who are known to have arrived in Egypt 
at varioustimes. Theiatter accounts for the first 
and emphasizes its most ‘sensational features. 
The norma! strength of the Egyptian army 
under the Khedive was about 17,000 men. In 
early August the permanent English garrison was 
raised to 10,000 by detachments from Malta. 
To these were added 10,000 Territoriais from 
England at about the same time, 40,000 Australian 
and New Zealand troops in September, October, 
and November, and on Sept. 18, 20,000 Anglo- 


Indian soldiers, besides 5,000 of the later who had 
already been landed at Bakabah, 140 miles east 
of the Suez Canal at the head of the southern 
caravan across Sinai. We also know that the 
Colonial troops have been periodically reinforced. 

When Turkey entered the war in early Novem- 
ber and a Holy War was declared it was believed 
in Berlin that the native Egyptian troops would 
not remain loyal to the British causg. It was 
forgotten, however, that in the Spring of 1906, 
their camel corps and light infantry and artillery 
entered Sinai to contest with the soldiers of the 
Sultan of Turkey the ownership of the Peninsula. 
Later on, the Egyptians could not have been deaf 
to the tales their Turkish prisoners told of great 
sufferings in the desert, of the iron discipline of 
their German officers, and how the conduct of 
these officers rendered all idea of a Holy War 
a farce, and their adoption of the Koran as a 
book of tactics a blasphemy. 

According to the latest advices, the native 
troops, with the exception of the Camel Corps, 
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THE SHADOW OF A PYRAMID STRETCHING ACROSS THE 


(Photo from Newman Traveltalks.) 


have been sent to guard the Lybian-Egyptain 
frontier on the west so as to prevent the rebels 
retreating before the Italian colonial garrison of 
Tripoli from seeking asylum there. The Camel 
Corps with the Indian troops are massed along 
the Canal and here also, at strategic points, are. 
the regulars from England. 

The Australian and New Zealand soldiers are 
still in training and are held as a reserve in the 
vast stretch of country which extends up the Nile 
southward from Cairo. Here they are encamped 
under the’shadow of the pyramids, where Napoleon 
once cried to his men: ‘‘From their heights forty 
centuries look down upon you.”’ In these his- 
toric surroundings are the levies from Victoria, 
New South Wales, and other states. A great 
number are cavalry including the famous Light 
Horse or mounted infantry from Queensland, 
whose superb horsemanship puts even the Arab 
to shame, although their rough little mounts 
do not inspire the same poetical sentiments as do 
the magnificent steeds of the desert. 
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EGYPTIAN PLAIN. 
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SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS. A BEAUTIFUL 
‘"“FROM THEIR 
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THE WAR IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS 











E AUTO) SALUTI 
ED AT MENA, 


Photo © by International News Service.) 








THE AUSTRALIANS IN LIGHT MARCHING ORDER 
PASSING A PYRAMID. 


(Photo © by Boston Photo News Co.) 








A Glimpse of the Great Columr 
at Karnak. 


(Photos from Newman Traveltalks.) 
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ON A DUSTY MARCH FROM THEIR EGYPTIAN CAMP. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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The Ancient Tombs of the Kings Hemmed 
in by Great Yellow Cliffs in the Desert. 
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A} QUIET HOUR IN AN EGYPTIAN STREET. 


(Photos from Newman Traveltalks.) 
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Waiting Room on the Victoria Luise 
Connected with All Other 
Cars by Telephone. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT. 


THE HOSPITAL TRAIN VICTORIA LUISE IN SERVICE ON 
THE SPOTLESS KITCHEN. 






In the Officers’ Car on the New 


Hospital Train: 
(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 


HOW A GERMAN AMBULANCE TRAIN IS MANAGED 


LTHOUGH the new motor ambulances man- 
ufactured in England for the French Red 
Cross are marvels of perfection, in another 
sphere of military hospital service, the new Ger- 
man ambulance car for the transportation of the 
wounded by rail is unique. This car is an evolu- 
tion of the hospital cars used in the American Civil 
War, later developed by both the French and the 
Germans in the war of 1870, and brought near 
perfection by the British in the Boer War of 
fifteen years ago. 

At the beginning of the war every sort of car, 
from the first class passenger coach to the freight 
car, was quickly furnished with bunks or cots for 
the accommodation of the wounded. These have 





gradually been supplanted by new hospital or 
ambulance cars, especially on the trains running 
from the front to the base hospitals at Koblenz, 
Cologne, Hanover, and Berlin. In them steriliza- 
tion does not merely apply to the medical stores 
and appliances which they carry, but to the cars 
themselves with their concrete floors, so easily 
flushed, and to their enameled furnishings. 

Like everything else which pertains to the 
German war machine the word “‘thorough”’ de- 
scribes that of the ambulance service. The 
present organization dates from 1887, when the 
Kriegs Etappen Ordnuxg was issued, which pro- 
vided for sanitary detachments, field hospitals, 
flying hospitals, hospital reserve depots, ‘‘com- 
mittees for the transport of the sick,” and railway 


hospital trains. The whole administration of this 
service is in the hands of the chief of the ambu- 
lance sanitary staff, who is attached to the head- 
quarters of the field force. Next in command 
come surgeons-general of the various armies, 
surgeons-general of army corps, and under them 
again surgeons-in-chief of divisions and regiments. 

Civil consulting surgeons of eminence and pro- 
fessors from universities are also attached to the 
various armies and divisions to co-operate with 
and act as advisers to the surgeons of the standing 
military surgical staff. The aim of the service in 
transporting the wounded from the front to the 
base hospitals without casualties is to rival in 
celerity and safety the army transport service in 
placing fresh troops on the battle line. 
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UST as it took ages to convince the world that 
slavery was the most expensive form of labor, 
so it has taken even longer to establish the fact 

that keeping prisoners of war in good condition 

is not only a moral but also an economic asset for 
the captors. The plea of necessity inspired by 
ignorance which made possible the Libbys and 

Andersonvilles of the American Civil War can 

hardly be advanced now, even though The Hague 

Conventions had not supplemented the Geneva 

rules on the side of humanity. 

The economic initiative of keeping prisoners of 
war well fed, lodged, and clothed has recently been 
expanded by the chief warring powers to the ex- 
tent of placing the prisoners at profitable work. 
Although skilled mechanics and professional men 
have so far only been employed sparingly beyond 
the confines of their prisons, squads of laborers are 
now attached to the great farms and public works 
of Russia and Germany and receiving pay for their 
toil. In England and France they are still 
worked, however, to make their abodes more 
habitable and comfortable. 

Aside from detention camps, like that at Char- 
lottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, there are about 
thirty prison camps in western Germany of which 
Doberitz and Zossen are the most conspicuous. 
All these camps accommodate from 5,000 to 10,000 
prisoners each, in all about 35,000 Englishmen, 
85.000 Frenchmen and 120,000 Russians. 

Zossen, a village of 5,000 inhabitants, is in 
Brandenburg. 22 miles south of Berlin. Here 
200 wooden shacks have been built by the prisoners 
to take the place of the tents which stil! obtain, 
however, at Doberitz and other places. These are 
arranged in the form of a hollow square in groups 
of fifty and are well heated and lighted. Each 
group has its hospital, culinary, and recreation 
pavilions. The men in each lodging shack, 
usually numbering about fifty--although at 
Doberitz there were 250-men in one tent, which 
congestion caused a mutiny in November last- 
and are organized for meals, work, and recreation 
under their own officers, who are responsible to 
the prison authorities for the men under them. 

In modern European warfare there is no ex- 
change of prisoners. In 1810 Napoleon pressed 
England to exchange 1,000 British with 2,000 
| Spanish and Portuguese for 3,000 Frenchmen, but 
England declined to treat At that time neither 
: the moral nor the economic value of the well-kept 

prisoner had been appreciated and the 50,000 

Frenchmen then in English hands were principally 

confined on obsolete @arships, where thev not 

infrequently died er pwent mad through depriva- 
tion of both food and employment. 
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LOYAL ROYAL BRITISHERS AT THE FRONT 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 
A First Cousin of King George, Now in Conspicuous for Bravery in Rescuing a Wounded 
Active Service. Comrade. 


~ 





‘ 


COL. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST, PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK, 
Who Escaped from Antwerp with 2,000 of His Men by a Brother of Queen Mary, Who Has a Distinguished 


Forced Night March of Seventeen Miles. wf Military Career. 
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WHERE THREE WARRING EMPIRES MEET 


CERTAIN amount of interest is attached 
A just now to Lake Constance because on 

its German shore the super-Zeppelins are 
said to be turned out at the rate of one in every 
three weeks, but the fact that three countries— 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland- -meet on this 
sheet of water arouses little interest, for two of 
the countries are allies and the third is neutral. 

There is another place, however, where three 
countries meet which is not so tranquil, although 
its record in the war thus far has given place to 
more important events. It is even less than a 
place’ it is a point marked by a great triangular 
post. On one side are the Imperial Arms of 
Russia, on the second those of Austria, and on the 
third the Royal Arms of Prussia, symbolical of 
the German Empire. 

The post is erected on a mound in the valley 
of the Przemsa, a tributary of the Vistula, and 
around it, within a radius of five miles, is a circle 
of towns which, before the war on market days, 
resounded with a babel of tongues more numerous 
and varied than the linguistic confusion at Nijni 
Novgorod. Here one heard not only the pre- 
vailing languages of the three Empires which meet 


here—Russian, German, and Hungarian—but | 


also Polish, Hebrew, and the various dialects of 
southwestern Poland, Galicia, and Silesia. 

The principal town in this polylingual com- 
munity is Myslowitz, in Prussian Silesia. It is on 
the right bank of the Przemza, opposite the Rus- 
sian Polish town of Modrzejow. The iron bridge 
which connected these towns was blown up early 
in August and the people of Modrzejow no longer 
attend the Myslowitz market days. They are 
forced to patronize the home markets of Bendzin 
and Dombrowo on the left bank of the Przemsa. 

Still from Szczakowac, in the Galician Crown 
Lands of Austria-Hungary, come others, not to buy 
but to strengthen the Austro-German force which 
gazes expectantly across the Przemsa, impatient 
to move and raise the siege of Cracow. 

It is said that Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of 
Esperanto, drew inspiration for his universal lan- 
guage from the jargon of Russian, Polish, German, 
and Hebrew spoken in his native town of Bielostok, 
in western Russia. But how much broader would 


have been his linguistic horizon and how much @ 


larger his inceptive vocabulary of root-words if 
he had only lived at Myslowitz on the Przemsa. 
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The Bridge on the Austrian Border 
at Myslowitz. 
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Germany’s Farthest Advanced Outposts on the Aisne, Which Have Been Held Against Repeated French 
Attacks Since the Great Battle. 
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HURRY CALL TO THE TRENCHES TO RESIST A SURPRISE ATTACK NEAR DARKEHMEN 


THE OFFICIAL GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHER IN DIFFICULTIES ON A RUSSIAN ROAD. 
He Is Always Accompanied by an Army Officer. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE BREAST.” 


Convalescent Soldiers in a French Hospital Making the Most of an Idle Hour. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 











“Never Was a Great War So Intelligently Recorded’’ 
She New York Times 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


Former Ambassador to Great Britian, writes: 
“I regard the collection as simply invaluable, and it is just what 
the student or the writer of the history of any former war would 
have searched for in vain and could only have gathered together 
by infinite labor and pains on his own part.” 


Price 25 cents; $1.00 for four numbers; $3.00 a year. 
New York Times Current History, Times Square, New York City 
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